CHARLES   READE

decidedly heroic light* I worked with him now and
again on an association which was formed in London
to take some action or other with regard to the trou-
blous question of American copyright for English
books, I am sorry to say that at this distance of time
I do not quite remember from whom came the initiative
of this movement; but I remember the fact that among
those who took part in it were Herbert Spencer, Charles
Reade, William Black, the novelist, Edward Jenkins,
F. W. Chesson, and many others ; and I distinctly rec-
ollect that Reade was one of the quietest and most
methodical of workers, neither dogmatic nor self-assert-
ing*, and quite unlike, in general, the idea which many
might have formed of so vehement and impassioned a
controversialist. After this time I saw but little of
Reade, and before long my absorption into Parliamen-
tary and political life withdrew me from his range al-
together. I heard with deep regret of the growing
illness which darkened his closing days; and, at last,
the extinction of a life animated by so noble a general
purpose, and so constant a desire to be the helper of
unhappy men.

As I have introduced the name of Dion Boucicault
in connection with that of Charles Reade, I may, per-
haps, record one or two casual reminiscences of the
brilliant playwright and actor. Boucicault was half
French, half Irish by race ; and he combined in himself
and in his acting many of the distinctive characteristics
of the Frenchman and the Irishman. He was cer-
tainly, on the whole, the best Irish comedian I have
ever seen, because he could blend the broadly humorous
and the delicately pathetic into one character, into one
situation, into one sentence, as I have not seen it done
by any other theatrical delineator of Irish humour. Of
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